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EDUCATION FOR AFRICANS 


MERGENCE into independent statehood of a large 

number of former African colonies of European pow- 
ers has brought into prominence a conspicuous failure of 
colonialism in the Dark Continent. None of the European 
powers with holdings in Africa put into effect a broad 
educational policy aimed both to give the masses the rudi- 
ments of an education and to train native leaders. The 
3elgians, while providing sufficient elementary education 
to raise the rate of literacy in the Congo to 55 per cent, 
almost entirely neglected higher education—at cost of the 
chaos and confusion that have reigned in that country since 
it became independent last July 1. 


The transition to independence has been made more eas- 
ily in former British and French colonies, primarily be- 


cause élite native groups have had the benefits of higher 
education and have had some training in self-government. 
But in these lands, by contrast to the Congo, there has been 
little mass education. Nearly 90 per cent of the 35 million 
people of the British Federation of Nigeria, which on Oct. 
1 will become Africa’s largest independent state, are illit- 
erate. 


Nigeria, like many other of the newly independent Afri- 
can countries, is rich in natural resources but critically 
short of educated manpower. Everywhere in tropical 
Africa today! there is crying demand for trained native 
leaders of every kind. None of the new nations can de- 
velop its potentialities to the full without a massive educa- 
tional effort. The need is universally recognized among 
the native leaders and increasingly among their peoples. 
Averell Harriman reported, Sept. 20, that every African 
head of state with whom he talked on a recent tour named 
education as his country’s first requirement. Founding of 
universities is said to be regarded in Africa today as the 
building of steel mills is regarded in China. 


1 This report deals with educational problems of sub-Sahara Africa north of the 
Union of South Africa. 
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It was to meet such great needs and demands that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower included in the program for Africa, which 
he outlined to the United Nations General Assembly on 
Sept. 22, “‘an all-out United Nations effort to help African 
countries launch such educational activities as they may 
wish to undertake.” The United States, the President said, 
was ready to contribute to such an effort “carried out as 
the Secretary General may deem appropriate and accord- 
ing to the ideas of the African nations themselves.” He 
added that one of the first purposes “might be to establish, 
staff and maintain ... institutes for health education, for 
vocational training, for public administration and statis- 
tics, and perhaps other purposes.” Assistance to African 
students desiring to study abroad also was envisioned by 
the President. 

ILLITERACY AND PRIMARY EDUCATION IN AFRICA 

Africa’s need for expanded educational facilities is as 
desperate at the lowest levels as in the more advanced fields 
specifically mentioned by President Eisenhower. The fact 
that Angola, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Mozambique, Nyasaland, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia and Tanganyika all have illiteracy 
rates of more than 90 per cent eloquently attests to the 
seriousness of the problem. Ethiopia, a nation of around 
20 million people, has only 600 elementary schools. In 
Sierra Leone, a British colony, only 8 per cent of the 500,- 
000 children attend classes. Boys and girls of school age 
in tropical Africa are estimated to number around 25 mil- 
lion, but only eight million go to school. Fewer than 
260,000 of the children currently enrolled will go on to get 
a secondary education. Participants in an East-West- 
Central African study seminar at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
last Jan. 11-Feb. 8 agreed that “Africans ... must regard 
illiteracy as a national problem facing their countries and 
do all in their power to hasten its disappearance.” 


As it is, school enrollment has been increasing at an 
extraordinary rate. The number of pupils in Ethiopia has 
risen from about 30,000 in 1946 to over 160,000 today. 
In Ghana 200,000 children attended primary and middle 
schools in 1950, and now there are more than 650,000. 
The total number of students in Liberia 20 years ago 
barely exceeded 10,000, but since then it has increased six- 
fold. Such rapid expansion has inevitably been attended 
by sacrifice of quality to quantity as concerns both teach- 
ers and school facilities. 
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The fact that a large proportion of eligible children now 
attend primary schools may be misleading, for in actuality 
most of those children fail to complete the courses in which 
they are enrolled. Such “wastage” is high in countries 
like Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Reasons for the 
large number of dropouts include (1) poor teaching (many 
teachers are reported to know little more than the pupils), 
(2) overcrowding, (3) removal of children by parents who 
need their labor, and (4) inability to pay even the small 
fees that mission schools find it necessary to charge. Lord 
Hailey, British authority on Africa, has said: 

The crusade against illiteracy as such has assumed an impor 
tance out of proportion to its merits. The great mass of pupil 
who never go beyond the first few standards of primary education 


can acquire little that is of value to them or to the society to 
which they belong. The real test of progress is not so much in 
the figure of enrollment but in the proportion of the pupils who 
survive into the upper-primary classes.2 


In Ghana, an accelerated educational development plan, 
put into effect by the British in 1952, is being continued by 
the government of President Kwame Nkrumah. It aims 
to provide a six-year basic course of free primary education 
for all children in the age group between six and 12 years. 
Tuition-free universal primary education is regarded by 
the government as the first step toward compulsory edu- 
cation. The majority of the primary schools are coeduca- 
tional, with a maximum enrollment of 46 pupils in any 
class. The curriculum is related to the natural environ- 
ment, with prominence accorded practical hygiene and sani- 
tation. Instruction is given in one of the vernacular dia- 
lects, but spoken English is taught to children from the 
beginning. 


The general purpose of primary education in Africa is 
to provide useful instruction for that majority of school 
children whose formal] education will end at or before the 
close of primary school, and at the same time give the 
preparatory training needed by the few who will go on to 
secondary school. However, the results of this system are 
not always salutary. 


‘ . ' . ° 2 
Assane Seck, geography professor at the University of 
Dakar, Senegal, told the American Society of African Cul- 


2Lord Hailey, “Differing Concepts of Education in Africa,” Panorama, Winter 
1959, p. 5 
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ture in New York on June 26, 1959, that experience had 
proved that most African children and their parents ex- 
pect the primary schooling they receive to qualify them for 
something better than manual work. But not a peasant or 
a worker in French West Africa has passed a general pri- 
mary school examination. As a result, in most African 
cities, from Conakry in Guinea to Nairobi in Kenya, un- 
employed youths, attempting to find white-collar jobs for 
which they are not qualified, are forming a corps of delin- 
quent malcontents. 


SCHOOLING OF AFRICAN GIRLS; ADULT EDUCATION 


Strong opposition to the education of women persists in 
parts of Africa. Consequently, the proportion of girls at- 
tending school is much smaller at all levels than the pro- 
portion of boys. African men feel, much as American 
men felt a hundred years ago, that too much education is 
apt to prevent girls from becoming good housewives and 
mothers. There is fear that a woman who can support her- 
self will be more particular in choosing a husband; in 
districts where polygamy is prevalent this is an important 
factor. In Moslem areas, where it is (customary to keep 
girls closely guarded until marriage, parents are unwilling 
to let their daughters attend coeducational schools. Eco- 
nomic considerations also are a factor. \Where school fees 
have to be paid, parents find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to pay for schooling of both sons and daughters—and sons 
come first. 


Growth of interest in education since World War II has 
fostered a strong desire in many adults for elementary 
schooling. When they find young people getting ahead of 
them, many older persons become conscious of their intel- 
lectual inferiority and seek to overcome it. Adult literacy 
programs accordingly have been initiated in many terri- 
tories. In French West Africa, nearly all regional schools 
provide courses for adults; Liberia has had an organized 
adult education program since 1944. It has been found 
that intensive six-month courses, with a minimum of five 
hours of teaching a week, yield the best results. Accord- 
ing to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 120 hours of instruction should be 
sufficient to make an adult literate. 
every girl in primary school, with a much 
e aoe, “Women and Education in Trop- 
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OBSTACLES TO GENERAL PROVISION OF EDUCATION 


Obstacles facing universal education in a country where 
not one child in a thousand receives a secondary education 
are manifold and complex. Few of the newly independent 
African countries have the taxable capacity to support 
rapid development of adequate systems of public educa- 
tion. The popular attitude also has been a limiting factor. 
Up to the end of World War II, whenever a new school 
was built the colonial administrators had to compel parents 
to send their children to it. In French tropical Africa, 
local chiefs would send only children from the lowest ranks 
of society. In other territories there was little demand 
for education other than among the relatively small num- 
ber who saw it as a path to clerical employment or other 
minor posts in the civil service. But today the benefits of 
Western education are everywhere recognized. 


A shortage of trained teachers lies at the heart of the 
educational problem in all the countries south of the Sa- 
hara.* None of them has enough teachers for newly con- 
structed classrooms. Teachers whose level of preparation 
is only slightly above that of their pupils are said to keep 
rather than to teach school. In nearly all areas, attention 
has been drawn to changes needed in teacher education, 
which up to the present has been largely geared to another 
age and transplanted from another culture. 


The extent of the problem is illustrated by the fact that 
more than 70 per cent of the 90,000 teachers in Nigeria 
have had no teacher training. Seventy-five per cent of the 
2,000 teachers in Liberia have had no more than an eighth 
grade education. More than half of the 15,000 primary 
school teachers in Ghana do not meet minimum qualifica- 
tions. Without improving the quality of teaching, African 
nations obviously will profit little from extending educa- 
tional opportunities to the masses. 


Various additional obstacles stand in the way of a broad 
expansion of education in Africa. More than 400 written 
languages are used on the continent. Competition between 
theories of élite and mass education has left unanswered 
questions as to what should be taught, to whom, and by 


Henry N. Taylor, Scripps-Howard correspondent who was killed in the Congo 
wrote in his last dispatch, Sept. 4: ‘““The nation’s secondary schools are due to open 
next week and there are only 10 trained teachers in the whole Congo—to take the 
place of 1,800 Belgians who now feel safer in Belgium.” 

5Samuel C. Adams, “Nigeria: Where Education Has Not Kept Pace With P< 
tics,” Phi Delta Kappan, January 1960, p. 162. 
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what methods. Should algebra, for example, be taught be- 
fore agriculture? Departures from the traditional agri- 
cultural environment, moreover, have made it necessary to 
devise a curriculum that will remain of significance to both 
the son of a peasant farmer and the son of an urban ad- 
ministrator. And there is the task of dealing with tribal 
chiefs who in many cases seek to maintain primitive tribal 
educational systems to buttress tribal traditions and social 
institutions. 


European Influence on African Education 


AFRICAN EDUCATION has been patterned on the edu- 
cational systems and philosophies of the colonial powers. 
Europeans, at the time of their conquest of Africa, be- 
lieved they were bringing the benefits of civilization to 
the “savage heathen.’”’ The Portuguese from the beginning 
of the 16th century, and later the French, Belgians, Ger- 
mans and English all regarded their colonization of Africa 
as a “mission of civilization’? founded on spread of the 
Christian religion.® 


At first, the colonial powers left the task of education to 
missionaries. Clayton Weeks, an American missionary 
who fled from the Belgian Congo early in July, said in 
New York on July 31 that Congolese officials had told him 
“they wouldn’t have their own country now if it weren’t 
for the missions.” Indeed, all the prominent African lead- 
ers, including Patrice Lumumba of the Congo, Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, and Sekou Touré of Guinea, attended 
mission schools. 


ROLE OF MISSIONARIES IN EDUCATION OF AFRICANS 


The religious missions opened schools wherever Euro- 
peans set up stations or slave trading posts.7 One of their 
purposes was to obtain converts who could read the Bible. 
Some regarded literacy as a test for baptism and promoted 
education for that reason. Others, such as David Living- 


® Margaret Read, Africans and Their Schoole (1953), p. 9 


7 Among the first missionaries in Africa were the Moravians, who arrived at Cape- 
town in 1737; the Society for Propagation of the Gospel, which established posts in 
West Africa in 1752; the Church Missionary Society, which began its work in Sierra 
Leone in 1804; and American Baptists who came to Liberia in 1821. 
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stone, dreamed of “bringing about a general penetration 
of Western civilization as a preliminary to the conversion 
of individuals to Christianity.” ® 


Although missionaries assailed much of the African cul- 
tural background in attempting to abolish “heathen prac- 
tices,” one of their outstanding contributions was the study 
and preservation in writing of the vernacular languages. 
The native language still is used in the lowest classes of 
primary schools almost throughout Africa. The education 
afforded by the early mission schools was usually of a Sun- 
day school nature, but occasionally vocational education 
also was provided. Training was given in connection with 
the maintenance of mission buildings, the mission church 
and the mission press.® 


The missionaries carried almost the entire burden of 
education in Africa from the time of their arrival until 
the end of World War II. Sometimes the Christian missions 
began their work long before the territories gained any 
semblance of political unity. When the colonial powers 
established their authority, cooperation of political admin- 
istrators with the missionaries soon developed. Since none 
of the colonial governments had the personnel or experi- 
ence necessary to provide adequate educational facilities, 
financial subsidies were given to the missions to promote 
educational expansion. Advisory committees, composed of 
education officers of the government and representatives 
of the collaborating church bodies, were established. Grad- 
ually, the colonial governments assumed greater respon- 
sibility for maintenance, support and direction of the edu- 
cational work of the various denominations. 


Collaboration between the missions and the state varied 
from colony to colony. Dominance of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Belgium resulted in a convention with the Vati- 
“an under which the Catholics alone received government 
subsidies to operate schools in the Congo. France gave 
limited aid to mission schools, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, provided they conformed to government standards. In 
Great Britain, creation of an Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Colonies resulted in vigorous promotion of a 


® Roland Oliver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa (1952), p 


* Victor Buxton, a member of the British Church Missionary S 
Uganda Company and the East African Industries in 1904 to 
for the mission's industrial trainees 
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co-ordinated church-government educational effort in 
Africa. 


Catholic missionaries now in Africa number around 
27,000 priests, brothers, and sisters, including 781 Ameri- 
cans. Protestant missionaries on the continent in 1959 
totaled about 15,000, of whom 2,600 represented 29 differ- 
ent American denominations. According to a study pre- 
pared by Northwestern University for the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, Oct. 23, 1959, the Protestant 
missions in Africa were assisted by 24,000 native staff 
workers and by American contributions of $25 million. 


It is variously estimated that missionary undertakings 
now account for 85 to 90 per cent of the total educational 
effort in tropical Africa. Missions are concerned primarily 
with elementary education, but they are involved to some 
extent in secondary and higher education. The newly inde- 
pendent nations have shown no tendency to restrict mission 
activities. Grants-in-aid continue to be paid and church 
missions are recognized as educational units responsible 
to the governments. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES OF THE COLONIAL POWERS 


No colonial government up to the end of World War II 
adopted an educational policy aimed to develop full social, 
economic and political responsibility in its African commu- 
nities. The powers neglected education in Africa, and 
many European settlers went so far as to oppose any ex- 
tensive effort to better the position of Africans through 
education." 


A private American foundation, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
sent two commissions to Africa, one in 1921 and a second 
in 1924, to “study the educational needs of Africa, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the hygienic, economic, social, 
and religious condition of the native people.” The report 
of the first commission helped to revolutionize education 
in the colonies. Both commissions stressed the urgency 
of adapting the education offered to the needs of the local 
communities. 


Following up the Phelps-Stokes reports, the Advisory 
Committee on Native Education in the British Trop- 


1” A correspondent of the Rhodesia Herald wrote in 1912: 
right that we should edu 
He is and always sh« 
Quoted by Philip Mason, The Birth of a Dilemma (1958), p. 252 


“I do not consider it 
ate the native in any way that will unfit him for service. 
ild be a hewer of wood and drawer of water for his master.”— 
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ical African Dependencies published in 1925 a Memo- 
randum on Education Policy which declared that ‘‘Educa- 
tion should be adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, occu- 
pations and traditions of the various peoples . . . adapting 
them where necessary to changed circumstances and pro- 
gressive ideas.” Evolving British plans for mass or basic 
education in the colonies differed from those of other 
nations in that they provided for decentralized systems and 
gave teachers freedom to follow, within limits, their own 
curriculums and methods. 


After World War II, the British pressed the most ad- 
vanced and intensive educational program in Africa to 
prepare their colonies for self-government and eventual 
independence. Between 1945 and 1959, the number of 
primary, intermediate and secondary schools for natives 
in Kenya, for example, rose from around 2,250 to over 4,700, 
and the number of children in school rose from 200,000 
to well over 600,000. In the same period, school attend- 
ance in Nigeria, Tanganyika and Uganda more than 
trebled. 


In French territories in Africa, the educational system 


established in 1903 continued with only slight modification 
to the end of World War II. Basically, the French plan 
-alled for education of a small number of Africans in the 
traditional pattern found in France. The selected students 
formed an élite whose members were expected to provide 
leaders to whom the French could look for assistance in 
administration and economic development. For children 
who could not proceed beyond the elementary classes, a 
diversified curriculum was devised which emphasized the 
French language, reading, writing and arithmetic. Lord 
Hailey has pointed to the advantages of the system: 


One cannot overestimate the effect produced on the average Afri- 
can population by a system which, in many of the schools and in 
most of the institutions of higher education, involves French and 
African boys sitting side by side and working through the same 
courses. The Wolof boy of Senegal competes in the same public 
examinations with his French classmates. The French have made 
a special effort to meet existing African needs in their system of 
education for the masses. The rural school aims at improving 
the African as an agriculturist and the urban school at assisting 
him to gain his livelihood in the towns. The fact that education 
is free at all stages secures a wide measure of equality of 
opportunity.!! 


Lord Hailey, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The French aimed to produce an African who, through 
schooling in French classical studies and French culture, 
could take his place next to a Frenchman as a “civilized 
man.” The policy has been severely criticized, however, 
on the ground that its effect was to transform Africans into 
Frenchmen. 


Although the French Community in Africa still has not 
enough schools, nearly 10,000 have been constructed since 
1945, and about $100 million has been invested by France 
in African education. The number of children enrolled in 
school in Cameroon, French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Madagascar and Togoland rose from 450,000 
in 1945 to 1.3 million in 1958. 


The educational policy of the Belgians for the Congo 
was exactly the opposite of that of the French. Belgium 
until 1952 sought to help the mission schools establish a 
broad base of literacy, but it did nothing to form an élite 
leadership. Although the literacy rate of 55 per cent was 
one of the highest in Africa, 75 years of colonial rule in 
the Congo produced fewer than 20 native college graduates. 
It was therefore hardly surprising that when the Belgians 
pulled out this year the Congo’s civil service disintegrated.” 


LAG IN ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN OLD AND NEW WAYS 

3elgians, British and French all made the mistake of 
assuming that their own systems of education were appro- 
priate for Africans. The possibility that native culture had 
something to contribute was not considered. If the fun- 
damental aim of mass education is to train the young to 
take full part in the community, the European powers 
failed. Many Africans, already unstabilized by the proc- 
esses of detribalization and urbanization, were further up- 
rooted by a system of education not fully suited to their 
society. 


Strict obedience to tribal authority had collapsed upon 
advent of the Europeans. With enforced cessation of tribal 
wars, training of young men as herders of cattle and as 
warriors skilled in the making and use of weapons stopped. 
And no attempt was made to relate any part of the tribal 
initiation practices to modern schooling. Margaret Read, 
British authority on African education, has said: 


22 The top three grades of the Congo civil service included 4,600 Europeans and 
only three Africans Lumumba's Tightrope,” Economist, July 9, 1960, p. 171. 
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Tribal training in the past was not only to memorize certain 
events, to listen to folklore, and to comprehend the teaching of 
proverbs and moral tales. The ultimate aim of tribal training 
was to produce adult persons who knew what was expected of 
them in various fields of social behaviour, who could support a wife 
and family, and who could contribute towards the continuity and 
stability of social and political and economic life.13 


Problems of health, fertility, and survival remain crucial 
in the daily life of the African. Sanitation and civic edu- 
sation are in most cases more important than the “three 
R’s.” Sex instruction, given at puberty in tribal initiation 
ceremonies, was objectionable to Christian missionaries and 
was largely abandoned. Singing and dancing, a basic part 
of African life, were similarly condemned by the mission- 
aries as “heathen” and “savage.” But compensating ad- 
justments between traditional tribal training and Western 
education were made neither in the colonies nor in lands 
not under European control. 


Educational development continues to lag in such long 
independent African states as Liberia and Ethiopia. Public 
education did not begin in Liberia until 1900, and the gen- 
eral policy of the government was to develop educational 
facilities primarily for descendants of the freed slaves who 


had gone to Liberia from the United States.4 The only 
education available to other Liberians was that provided 
in the so-called “bush schools” and in what are called Koran 
schools.'® 


School attendance was made compulsory in Liberia in 
1912, but the government did not have the resources to 
expand school facilities to the point where enforcement 
of the law would be feasible. Until 1944, when President 
William V. S. Tubman took office, the annual budget of 
the Department of Public Instruction was only $30,000 and 
tuition fees were charged in all schools. Although primary 
school enrollment has tripled since 1944, the literacy rate 
has remained below 10 per cent for lack of qualified 
teachers.'® 


148 Margaret Read, op. cit., p. 14 

% The first company of freed slaves was sent to Liberia in 1822 by the American 
Colonization Society Between 1822 and 1867 approximately 13,000 American Negroes 
were settled along the coast 

% The primary purpose of Koran schools was to teach children to read the Koran 
Many of the people of the interior of Liberia are Moslems 


7% Ruth Sloan Associates, Resources and Needs for Training Facilities for Africans 
(1955), p. 196. 





Growth of Higher Education in Africa 


EXISTING FACILITIES for higher education south of the 
Sahara are considered inadequate by all of the newly inde- 
pendent African states. Africans point to an increasing 
number of secondary school graduates who, unable to con- 
tinue their education at home, are forced to seek scholar- 
ships at foreign universities. At the present time there 
are some 10,000 African students in England, an equal 
number in France, 2,000 in the United States, and about 
600 in the Soviet Union.’7 Each of the new nations would 
like to have its own university and cut down on the number 
of Europeans and Americans who have had to be brought 
in at great expense for tasks which require advanced or 
specialized training. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITIES IN TROPICAL AFRICA 

There were only five centers of higher education in trop- 
ical Africa before 1940: Fourah Bay College in Sierra 
Leone,'® Achimota College in Ghana, Liberia College and 
the College of West Africa in Liberia, and Makere College 
in Uganda. The emphasis in most of these institutions 
was on agricultural education. After World War II, the 
question of providing centers of higher education in the 
British dependencies was given prominence in a 1947 re- 
port of the Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
in the Colonies, a body set up to foster development of 
colleges and their advance to university status. The report 
recommended introduction in West Africa of a new type 
of post-secondary institution, referred to as a “regional 
college.” The need for such institutions was said to be 
growing increasingly urgent with speeding up of “Africani- 
zation” of the public services and initiation of large public 
works and other undertakings requiring skilled workers 
with technical training. 


Specifically, the report recommended establishment of 
“colleges of arts, sciences and technology” in Nigeria and 
Ghana and of a special technical college in Kenya, and 
expansion of Fourah Bay College to include technical and 


" Totals include students from Egypt, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, and the 
Union of South Africa in addition to students from the countries of tropical Africa 

% Fourah Bay Collere was the first institutior f higher education to be estab- 
lished in tropical Africa It was founded by the Church Missionary Society in 1827 
and affiliated to the University of Durham, England, in 1876 
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vocational courses. The United Kingdom made close to 
$10 million available to carry out the recommendations. 
Fourah Bay College is now training more than 400 stu- 
dents, the University of Nigeria more than 1,100,!® and 
the Royal Technical College of East Africa about 300. The 
University of Ghana, which incorporated Achimota College, 
was established in 1948 and currently has an enrollment of 
approximately 600 students. 


The avowed aim of Lovanium University at Leopoldville 
was to train a Congolese élite, but from the time it opened 
its doors in 1954 to the present it has graduated fewer 
than two dozen African students. A school of medicine 
was established in 1955, but when the Congo became inde- 
pendent a few months ago, there was still no native doctor 
in the country.” As a creation of the University of Louvain 
in Belgium, the Leopoldville institution’s entrance require- 
ments and classical standards were ill suited to meet the 
needs of Congolese students. Lovanium’s teaching staff, 
curriculum, and university traditions were all imported. 


Foundations for higher education in French West Africa 
were laid in 1948 when a medical and pharmaceutical 
preparatory school was established at Dakar in Senegal. 
Departments of law, science and liberal arts were added 
in 1950. The University of Dakar, incorporating all these 
schools, was opened in 1957. African students who could 
not afford to pursue their studies in France were thus 
enabled to receive the higher education necessary for posi- 
tions in the administrative services ot their own country. 
Funds were provided in 1958 to expund the capacity of 
the various faculties to care for 1,500 students. As in 
the Congo, the African students were offered instruction 
based on the same standards as those prevailing in the 
metropolitan country. However, the French established 
an Institute of Black Africa, attached to the University 
of Dakar, to give courses in African civilization. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION OF AFRICANS 


Last year the U.S. government, the African-American 
Institute, private colleges and universities, student organi- 


A new university, soon to be established at Nssuka in the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, is to have an American president—T. L. Stearns from Michigan State 
University—and initially a British-American faculty 

*” Rajeshwar Dayal, representative in the Congo of U.N. Secretary 


€ General Dag 
Hammarskjold, pointed out in his first report, Sept. 26, that the 


’ Congo likewise 
had no native engineers, architects or college-level teachers. Dayal said that public 
education had come to a virtual standstill. 
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zations, religious bodies, and various foundations and cor- 
porations helped to bring a total of more than 1,100 
students from tropical Africa to this country for study. 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Liberia and Nigeria now are send- 
ing the largest student groups to the United States. Fred- 
erick D. Patterson, president of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
said at a conference in New York on July 25 that “The 
educational implications of the manpower requirements 
faced by emerging African states deserve serious study and 
prompt action by American groups if American education 
is to make any responsible contributions to meeting the 
urgent needs in Africa for administrators, scholars, man- 
agers, technicians, and health and agricultural specialists.” 


Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, said in July that the federal govern- 
ment hopes to finance 500 educational exchanges with Africa 
in 1961. Four hundred of the exchanges would bring Afri- 
‘an students to this country, and 100 would take American 
teachers, professors and specialists to work on the African 
continent.2: Satterthwaite observed that while “these are 
good beginnings ... they are not good enough” for coun- 
tries that are “approaching political independence without 
sufficiently trained leadership and technical managerial 
skills.” Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare proposed last winter that the United 
States award 2,000 traineeships each year in Africa south 
of the Sahara for 10 years, thus eventually providing a 
total of 20,000 top level scientists, technicians, teachers, 
diplomats and administrators.22 Caldwell went on to say 
that the United States should provide, in addition, an 
average of 500 teachers a year for 10 years in such fields 
as teacher training, elementary and secondary education, 
vocational education, languages, mathematics and science. 


All such proposals now are subject to revision in the 
light of what action the U.N. General Assembly takes on 
President Eisenhower’s plan to channel educational assist- 
ance through the world organization. The President told 
the Assembly that this country would be “glad to set up 
a special commission to cooperate with the United Nations 


“= Joseph C. Satterthwaite, “Our Role in the Quickening Pace Towards Independ- 
ence in Africa,”” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July 1960, p. 41 


“Oliver J. Caldwell, “Education for Africanization,” Phi Delta Kappan, January 
1960, p. 146. 
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in arranging to accommodate many more of these students 
in our institutions of learning.” 


Harvard University on Sept. 21 announced a plan to 
bring 200 African students to the United States, starting 
in the autumn of 1961, for four years of study in one or 
another of 24 colleges and universities that will provide 
scholarships covering tuition. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration has agreed to help pay living expenses, 
the Carnegie Corporation has offered a grant to cover 
administrative costs at the cooperating institutions, and 
the African governments will pay transportation costs. It 
is hoped that by 1964 funds will be available to extend 
the program to a total of 800 students. Programs of this 
sort are limited by the number of qualified secondary school 
graduates in the African countries and by the language 
barrier. Students from French-speaking and Portuguese- 
speaking territories in Africa may have difficulty getting 
the most out of studies in this country. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF AFRICANS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Six hundred African students, about half of them from 


south of the Sahara, studied in the Soviet Union last year 
and the number will be increased upon opening of the new 
Friendship University on Oct. 1. 
of African students in Russia has not 
happy. 


However, the experience 
been altogether 


Stanley O. Okullo, a 26-year-old African from Uganda 
who spent two years at the University of Mescow on a 
United Nations scholarship before being expelled for pro- 
testing Russian discrimination against Africans, said in an 
interview with U.S. News & World Report on Aug. 1, 1960, 
that there was no “relationship between the Soviet stu- 
dents and the African students.” Before leaving the Soviet 
Union with two other African students, Okullo protested 
to the Soviet authorities and said: 

If the Russians really want African students or African people 
to understand the Russian way of life, it is better to invite 


students to mix with the Russian students 
Russian students in the same 


> African 
and study with the 
universities. . . . Friendship Uni- 
versity is not different from universities in South Africa. It is 
different only in the ideology applied to it. 


Reports of discrimination have continued. Three African 
medical students, in Moscow for three years, said in Ger- 
many on Sept. 21 that they had left Russia, and that scores 
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of other African students were leaving, “because of con- 
stant discrimination, threats, restrictions on our freedom 
and even brutalities.” 


Despite such complaints, African students unable to qual- 
ity for admission to American or European universities 
may find Soviet offers attractive. Friendship University 
plans to maintain a preparatory department where young 
people lacking the required training or language skills may 
study for from one to three years. All students at the 
university are to receive free tuition and dormitory accom- 
modations, and the Soviet Union will bear the cost of trans- 
portation to and from Moscow. 


KEY PLACE OF EDUCATION IN PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

For many Africans, higher education is a prime goal of 
national development. They frequently cite America and 
Russia as examples of what education can do, and they 
increasingly stress their need for vocational schools and 
scientific curriculums. This country’s International Coop- 
eration Administration now is making plans to help repair 
that lack, with aid of a $20 million fund made available 
for fiscal 1961. The Special Program for Tropical Africa, 


based on recommendations coming out of a study last 
year by the National Academy of Sciences, is to “center 
primarily on education and training, including both formal 
education in academic, technical and professional] fields, 
and the upgrading of skills and competence through other 
forms of training.” 


The other forms of training, according to I.C.A., will 
include “agricultural extension training, public health edu- 
cation training programs and training in public admin- 
istration and industrial management.” The I.C.A. regional 
director for Africa, said last Nov. 23 that it was important 
to expand “educational opportunity at all levels in order 
to meet the revolution of rising expectations.” The new 
African nations themselves clearly realize that industriali- 
zation, natural resource development, general economic ad- 
rancement, universal suffrage and other goals cannot be 
attained without a well-planned educational program to 
produce skilled workers, technicians, administrators and 
government leaders. 
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